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It is of no value poetically, being simply 
one of the numerous poems in which he lauds 
bis Academy and the composers Courville, 
Claudin, and Moduit. 

MM. Comte and Laurnonier recently pub- 
lished in the "Revue d'histoire litteralre" an 
interesting article upon the songs of Ronsard 
which were set to music, and the changes 
which Ronsard was compelled to make in his 
versification. Balfs idea was to imitate 
more closely the Greek combination of music 
and poetry, and a study of his songs and their 
music could readily be made the subject of 
an article of no less interest than the one 
mentioned. 

Edgar S. Ingraram. 
Columbia University. 



NOTES ON CYNEWULF. 

The manuscript of Cynewulf s Christ, 1. 485, 
contains a corrupt reading which has hitherto 
escaped proper solution. The passage is that 
in which, after the resurrection, Christ bids 
the disciples go and teach all nations. The 
combination of this command with the promise 
to be with them always shows that the source 
is Matth. xxviii, 19-20. The text reads, in 
Prof. Cook's edition (11. 481-488) : 

FaraiT nu geond ealne yrmenne grund, 

feond widwegas ; weoredum cyoa<7, 
odia? ond bremaff, beorhtne geleafan, 
ond fulwia# folc under roderum, 
hweorfa*)' to heofonum; hergas breota/>, 
fyllat? ond feogaft ; feondscype dwa^scaff, 
sibbe sawa?, on sefan manna, 
/>urh tneahta sped. 

The difficulty lies in the expression, hweorfaS 
to heofonum. The natural meaning, " Go to 
heaven," does not make sense. It has con- 
sequently been assumed that the intransitive 
verb hweorfan must in this single passage be 
transitive. The object, by a further anomaly, 
is not expressed, but is to be supplied from 
the preceding lines. Grein, indeed, in his first 
edition, gave in a footnote the conjecture, 
hweorfaS hi, with a query, but did not admit it 
into his text. This interpretation of hweorfan 
as transitive has been given by all the editors 
and translators, from Thorpe (''to heaven 
turn them "), and Grein (wendet tie hin zunt 



Himmelreiche), to Gollancz ("turn them to 
heaven "), and Cook {"hweorfan, 3. trans, and 
intrans.," in his glossary). The Bosworth- 
Toller dictionary, similarly, at the end of the 
article hweorfan, declares, " in the following 
passage the verb is transitive," and quotes 
the words in question. 

The difficulty is removed by reading, in- 
stead, hweorfaS to K&tSnum" 'Go to the 
heathen.' A semicolon is to be placed at the 
end of the preceding line, and a comma used 
after heSSnum. Hweorfan is now intransitive, 
as it should be. The word h'SSnum, further, 
makes the passage intelligible and consistent : 
"Go to the heathen; destroy their sanctuaries; 
overthrow and hate them." Heofonum and 
ffigffnum are sufficiently alike in sound for the 
one to have been substituted for the other in a 
manuscript copied from dictation.' The pro- 
posed reading is thus perfectly plausible, and 
restores sense and grammar. 

The reading of the MS. of Christ, 1. 592, swa 
pat leohte leoht, has hitherto been accepted. 
The only comment upon it that I have seen is 
that in Prof. Cook's edition, comparing Christ 
41, pat degol wees Dryhtnes geryne, and 118, 
deorc deapes sceadu. But these expressions 
are hardly of the same order as ptet leohte 
leoht. "The dark shadow" is not a surprising 
combination of words, "the light light" is cer- 
tainly suspicious. The phrase occurs in a 
series of synonymous alternatives (591-596) : 

swa helle hien/>u swa heofones mSrfu, 
swa/>set leohte leoht swa <?a la/>an mht, 
swa/>rvmmes traece swa/>ystra wraece, 
swa mid Dryhten dream swa mid deoflum 

hream, 
swa wite mid wra/>um swa wuldor mid arum, 
swa lif swa dea3\ 

It will be observed that the first, third, fourth, 
and fifth lines contain each two pairs of con- 
trasted words. I propose to read leofe for 
leohte, removing the anomaly, and restoring 
uniformity and sense. Leof and lad as an an- 
tithetical pair occur in Beow. 511, 1061, and 
291 1, also in Christ 846, leof urn ge ISUum. 

Another line of Cynewulf that calls for 
emendation is Elene 581. Here, in place of 
the meaningless apundrad of the MS., the 

1 More probably the substitution is to be referred to the 
graphic resemblance between the long letters f and thorn, 

J. W. B. 
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editors (except Grimm and Zupitza) have sub- 
stituted awundrad, being guided by the alliter- 
ation. The lines immediately involved (574- 
581) are those in which Helena threatens the 
Jews with the fires of purgatory, if they refuse 
to reveal the hiding-place of the cross. 

Ic eow to softe secgan wille, 
ond pass in life llge ne vtyr&eff, 
gif ge />issum lease leng gefylgai? 
mid fScne gefice, pe me fore standa/>, 
pat eow in beorge blel fornimeff, 
nattost heatowelma, ond eower hra bryttaff 
lacende Hg, />aet eow sceal />ast leas 
awundrad weor&an to woruldgedale. 

Grein explains awundrian (not recorded else- 
where) as vertere quasi miraculi in modum. 
Similarly, the Bosworth-Toller dictionary gives 
a verb awundrian, 'To make a wonder of,' 
with this passage as the sole reference. So 
also Wfllker. Grimm proposed to substitute 
amended, which was accepted by Zupitza. The 
former conjecture gives a word not found else- 
where, and used in an improbable sense ; the 
latter involves too great a change. The true 
reading is asundrad. Compare Andr. 1243, 
El. 1308, Gu. 486, Phcenix 242, and Gloria 10, 
in all of which asundrad fram synnum or 
synnum asundrad occurs, with slight variants. 
This expression, 'freed from sins,' 'without 
sins,' is not, indeed, identical with that sug- 
gested for El. 581, 'falsehood shall be sepa- 
rated from you,' but it is closely similar. The 
objection of rhythmical defect in asundrad 
iveorb~an, that the alliteration is borne by the 
word which should properly have the inferior 
stress, may be met by citing, for example, 
Christ 43, 

pSbr wisna fela wear? inlihted, 
in which the same exceptional arrangement or 
"poetic license" is found. 

W. Strunk, Jr. 
Cornell University. 



FRENCH E TYMOL OGY. 

Milanges cPEtymologie Franfaise par A. 
Thomas. — Vol. xiv of the Bibliotheque de 
la Faculty des Lettres de l'Universite' de 
Paris, 1 volume, 8vo, 219 pp., Felix Alcan. 
Paris : 1902, 7 francs. 

Following the example set by himself a few 



years since in his Essais de Philologie Fran- 
faise (Paris, Bouillon, 1898), Prof. Thomas has 
here gathered together in book-form a number 
of the many interesting and often brilliant 
etymological notes which have appeared over 
his name in volumes xxviii and xxix of the 
Romania. To these he has added one hundred 
and sixty-one new titles, so that the volume 
before us includes two hundred and fifty-nine 
etymological studies, both French and Pro- 
vencal. 

The plan of the book can only be praised. 
Etymological notes, when scattered through 
different volumes of a periodical, are often 
difficult to find and, therefore, neglected. Here 
they are arranged in alphabetic order in a 
single book, provided with indexes (general 
alphabetical, pp. 181-185; of authors cited, 
pp. 185-191; lexicographical, pp. 191-215; and 
grammatical, pp. 215-219), which greatly facili- 
tate the use of the volume, and, therefore, 
materially enhance its value. It is unnecessary 
here to outline the method of Prof. Thomas, 
which has long since become familiar to all 
those who busy themselves with the study of 
French philology. It is to the point, however, 
in this connection to refer to a well-written 
page of the preface, where the relative im- 
portance of the two guides of etymological in- 
vestigation, phonology and semasiology, is 
clearly defined. The former must lead the 
way, the latter should be cautiously held in 
reserve until the goal is in sight. 

Before the wealth of information contained 
in a volume of this kind, the reviewer's task is 
a difficult one. In the present instance the 
method seems indicated by the nature of the 
book. We shall content ourselves with the 
brief citation of the new etymologies con- 
tained in this list, and refer for further infor- 
mation to the volume itself. It should be 
added, however, that the older studies are not 
mere reproductions of the notes which had al- 
ready appeared in the Romania. They really 
form a second edition, revue et corrigie, and 
will be consulted with profit in connection with 
the earlier draft. 

Ac heter < *accapitare ; acousander (Jau- 
bert)=a modern formation upon an older 
aco«ja«rfr«<*EXCONSCiNDERE ; agrassol (Lit- 
tre" agrassole) < *acraciolus ; aimaillanter 
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